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Huguenots. But they were ransomed and brought to
Paris where they gave their celebrated improvisations.
Their pieces were rarely written in full. Each actor
knew the outline of the plot and invented lines and by-play
as he went along, thereby giving to the performance an
astounding air of spontaneity and naturalness. Constant
association with each other rendered this easier. Their
task was further facilitated by the fact that they played the
parts of stock figures familiar to them, the pedant, the
boastful captain, the simpleton and the rogue.

Such characters were not new. Some of them existed
in the works of classical, authors. But the Italians made
them known. They bulk large in the comedy of the
Latin races. They are in a sense immortal. Funda-
mentally the same, they become in the hands of a genius
perenially new. The characters of Moliere, Lope de
Vega, Shakespeare and Ben Jonson are distinguished from
one another by differences of race or individual genius.
But many of the great comic characters are basically alike
and the part played by the Italian improvisers in popu-
larising types, destined to develop in other hands into
great creations, is frequently overlooked.

By the end of the third quarter of the i6th century the
drama, then, had made considerable headway. There
were as yet no masterpieces. Political events delayed
their appearance in Germany. In France the theatre of
the i yth century grew, not from the popular medieval
theatre, but from the influence of the classics and polite
society. -There was, therefore, necessarily an interval
before it could emerge.

But in England it was otherwise. The old mystery
and morality plays had aroused and sustained an interest
in. the-theatre. The comic spirit had found expression.
There was a considerable amount of satirical and realistic
writing in the interludes. The drama was a lively
spectacle with the words, on the whole, rather an ex-
planation of action than an expression of ideas. The